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RELIGIOUS CONCEPTIONS OF THE MODERN HURONS l 

The Hurons are a very ancient branch of the Iroquoian lin- 
guistic family of North American Indians. They were found 
by the French in 1615 living about Lake Simcoe and the Geor- 
gian bay of Lake Huron. Why they were called "Hurons" is 
not entirely clear. One reason given is that the French who 
first saw them were impressed with their stiff, erect hair, which 
resembled that of the wild boars of Europe, and called them 
"Hures" or "Hurons," from hure, meaning "bristly," as ap- 
plied to the rough hair of the head of man or beast. It has been 
suggested that it meant, as applied to these Indians, "a bristly 
savage. ' ' 

The Jesuits were early among the Hurons and they set up a 
mission with stations in the principal villages of this barbarous 
people. The "Relations" of the Jesuit missionaries make up a 
collection embracing many volumes — one of the great authori- 
ties on the North American Indians. These priests relate that 
the Hurons were a confederation of four tribes : the Attignaou- 
anton, or Bear people ; the Attigneenongnahac, or Cord people ; 
the Arendahronon, or Rock people; and the Tohontaenrat, or 
Deer people. There were a number of dependent villages or 
small tribes attached to the confederation. The name of the 
confederacy in the Huron tongue was "Wendoot," supposed to 
signify "islanders," or a people dwelling in the vicinity of bays 
and inlets of a large body of water. The Bear people and the 
Cord people claimed to have been the original settlers of the 
Huron stock in this prehistoric seat. They affirmed that they 
had dwelt there for at least two hundred years when the Rock 
people appeared in the country and were made a part of the 
confederacy. Twenty years later the Deer people applied for 
admission and were adopted into the confederacy. The Jesuits 
were told that the Rock people came into Huronia about the 

1 This paper was read as the presidential address at the fifteenth annual meeting 
of the Mississippi valley historical association at Iowa City, on May 11, 1922. 
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year 1590 and that the Deer people arrived some twenty years 
afterwards. It is believed that the Rock and Deer people came 
from the upper St. Lawrence valley, whence they were expelled 
or driven out, probably by other Iroquoian tribes. The latter- 
day Hurons have a tradition that they and the Seneca were 
formerly one people, and there are different accounts of the sep- 
aration and its causes. 

To the south of the Hurons dwelt their kindred, the Tionontati 
and the Neutral nation. East of these lived other related tribes 
which occupied most of the valley of the St. Lawrence and the 
present state of New York. Those on the south side of the St. 
Lawrence formed the Iroquoian league about 1570 and became 
known as the Five Nations, and, later, with the addition of the 
Tuscarora, the Six Nations. The people embraced in this league 
came to be known as the "Iroquois," an Algonquian term mean- 
ing "enemies" or "snakes," the word "snake" being very fre- 
quently used in describing enemies by Algonquians. The league 
was a superior political organization which entered actively 
upon the conquest of surrounding territory. It conquered many 
kindred tribes, as well as Algonquian tribes, and finally extended 
its domain to the Mississippi. In this war of imperialism the 
Hurons were early involved and their confederacy was de- 
stroyed. The fragments of the broken tribes fled westward along 
the Great lakes and after generations of wandering grouped 
themselves about the remnant of the Tionontati, whose social 
system had survived in a form somewhat resembling that of the 
days of its power. A homogeneous people finally emerged from 
the ruin of the Hurons. They retained many of the religious 
conceptions of the old Hurons. The name of the new tribe was 
the ancient name "Wendoot," which went through various forms 
and ended as "Wyandot." 

This is the origin of the Wyandots of historic times, who were 
finally seated in the Sandusky country in northern Ohio. Some 
of them retained a slight attachment to the Roman church, but 
the majority had relapsed into paganism. In the year 1816 
John Stewart, a free negro, appeared among them as a volunteer 
missionary of the Methodist Episcopal church, and founded at 
Upper Sandusky the Wyandot mission, the first mission ever 
established in the world by the Methodist Episcopal church. In 
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1843 the Wyandots, having sold their possessions in Ohio, moved 
to the forks of the Missouri and Kansas rivers, where they set- 
tled on lands purchased from the Delawares, in what is now Wy- 
andotte county, Kansas. In 1855 they dissolved their trihal 
government and became citizens of the United States. They 
took their lands in severalty. Many of them were not competent 
to battle successfully in that fierce competition which civilization 
imposes on individuals. After the civil war the majority of the 
members of the tribe went to the Indian territory, now Oklaho- 
ma, where they secured by purchase a reservation of twenty 
thousand acres near Seneca, Missouri, and there they may be 
found to this day. They number now about three hundred. 
There is not a full-blood among them ; indeed, there was never a 
Wyandot of pure blood even in Kansas. In 1843, when the tribe 
went west, the last Wyandot of full blood, who had lived and 
died in Canada, opposite Detroit, had been dead twenty-three 
years. 

In April, 1881, 1 arrived at the little whistling station of Tib- 
low, in Wyandotte county, Kansas, sixteen miles up the Kansas 
river from Kansas City. In November, 1883, I was elected 
county clerk of Wyandotte county. In the discharge of the 
duties of that office I found that the absentee Wyandots were 
being rapidly divested of their lands through the tax laws. 
While the process was legal, it was, nevertheless, the rankest 
sort of fraud. Whatever I could do through my office to help 
these Indians I always did. On one occasion I saved Matthias 
Splitlog the sum of forty-five thousand dollars. The attorneys 
for the Missouri Pacific railroad had planned to take fifty-five 
acres of his land for use as the present Cypress yards for ten 
thousand dollars. Through my action the road paid him fifty- 
five thousand dollars. The Indian retains yet that fine quality 
now almost lost to civilized people — gratitude. Splitlog never 
forgot this favor. I was pressed to visit the home of the famous 
"millionaire Indian" on the Cowskin, a beautiful stream in the 
Ozarks. He was a good business man and a mechanic of re- 
markable ability. He built a steamboat for operation on the 
Missouri river during the civil war. The engine he made him- 
self and, while it was admitted that it was one of great power, 
none but Splitlog could operate it. He finally sold the boat, but 
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the purchasers were compelled to stipulate for his services as 
engineer. There were new principles in the construction of that 
engine which Splitlog never revealed. "When they are redis- 
covered steam will perform many times its present work in in- 
dustry and engines of other types may be rendered more efficient. 
Splitlog was a thorough pagan, though I believe he belonged 
to some church; perhaps he was a Methodist. Through his in- 
fluence I saw the pagan ceremonies which were at that time ob- 
served by some of the Wyandots, though they were, for the most 
part, concealed from Christians. I began to study the "Wyandot 
language and made an effort to discover all that remained of the 
ancient Huron cosmology and religious system. I continued in 
this work long after Splitlog 's death. It is the object of this 
paper to set forth this old Huron system as I found it in the In- 
dian territory more than two hundred years after the destruction 
of the Huron confederacy. It is not to be expected that it will 
conform to what the Jesuits recorded of the Huron beliefs in the 
days of their missions. There will appear innovations made by 
the Christian religion, for any institution can produce some 
modifications by constant effort during two centuries. And this 
is not to be taken to mean that there were not devout Christians 
among the "Wyandots, for there were many such. These gave up 
the old system entirely; though in most instances the Indian, 
when converted, does not abandon his old belief — he takes on 
another one. The splendid ritual of the Eoman church appealed 
to him and it had many adherents. There were still a few Cath- 
olics among the "Wyandots when I was engaged in my work there, 
but in general that creed did not take permanent root in the 
nation of the Hurons. 2 

1 found that some knowledge of the Huron cosmology re- 
mained with most of the Wyandots, but to a few only could I 
go with confidence that what I should obtain would prove of 
value. Splitlog himself knew much, especially of the doings of the 
great council composed of what I have called the "minor gods." 
The sage of the "Wyandots, however, was George Wright. He 
was versed in Indian philosophy, law, customs, tradition, his- 

2 Religion in the abstract is an evolution toward truth even from the first dim and 
obscure conceptions of it by a people. In most systems there are found contradic- 
tions. These come from the retention of conceptions after they have been super- 
seded by others coming in as the result of knowledge and experience, or of necessity. 
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tory, and the cosmology of the Hurons as it existed at the time 
of my investigations among the Wyandots. He knew the lan- 
guages of the Wyandots, the Seneca, the Cayuga, the Shawnee, 
the Quapaw, and of minor tribes in the northeast part of the 
Indian territory. For years he was an interpreter at the Qua- 
paw agency. From him I secured most of what I learned of the 
religious conceptions of the latter-day Hurons. Wright was 
of the Wolf clan of the Wyandot tribe, and his name, "Hashe- 
tra," signifies "the footprint of the wolf." s 

My work extended intermittently over a period of about twen- 
ty years. I was given the name "Dehenyanteh" by an intelli- 
gent and prominent member of the Snake clan. Later I was 
formally adopted into the family of Allen Johnson, or Mrs. 
Allen Johnson, as in the Wyandot nation the wife is the head of 
the family. This adoption made me a member of the Deer clan 
and I was called "Toodarezhu," the name of the full-grown male 
deer. As applied to me it meant "great deer," as I was "raised 
up" to fill the place of the Half -King, the head chief of the 
Wyandots at Upper Sandusky in the time of the revolutionary 
war. Mrs. Johnson was of his family and was also of the Deer 
clan. I had conferred upon me the royal title of the Half -King, 
whose clan name I had just been given. He had borne that rare- 
ly revived office of Sarstarratse, the highest known to the Wy- 
andot political system, which came down possibly from the 
supreme federal official of the old Huron confederacy. I was 
the first to be invested with it after the death of the Half -King, 
which occurred at Detroit about 1780. 

John Cleves Symmes must have secured his ideas of the uni- 
verse from the Wyandots ; for, by their plan, the various worlds 

* The first time I went to see George Wright I brought him a present of flour, 
meat, and other food, for he wag blind and unable to work. He talked freely until 
he supposed he had said enough to offset in value the food I had brought him. Then 
he closed up as tight as a clam. When my friends inquired the cause of this action, 
he said that it was summer and the air was full of spirits which listened to what he 
was saying. Among these were souls of ancient Wyandots, he had no doubt. If 
they should hear him make any mistakes in reciting the ancient stories, they would 
be offended and might do him harm. ' ' Tell the gentleman to come back next winter. 
These souls do not like cold and are absent in winter. They are uncomfortable and 
go away to find a pleasant country. Next winter I will tell the gentleman anything 
I know." Thereafter I visited Wright only in the winter, when critical and eaves- 
dropping souls could not trouble us. 
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with which mortals have had to do, or shall have to do, lie one 
above the other and number four altogether. The one we in- 
habit was called the lower world. It was often spoken of as " the 
great island," though in fact the Wyandots believed that the 
great island was but a part of the lower world. The one im- 
mediately above us, and above the sky, was the upper world. The 
world above that was also called the upper world, but when it 
was spoken of it was distinguished from the first of that name, 
and I have called it the second upper world. The world beneath 
us was called "the land of the little people." It was a part of 
the lower world, the Mud Turtle having made it while digging 
the hole through the great island for the use of the sun in re- 
turning from the west during the night to rise again in the east 
on the morrow. But it was spoken of always as a lower world 
when the whole system of worlds was under consideration. 

The Wyandots began their story of the creation with the lower 
world and the two upper worlds already in existence. 4 They 
said that down to a certain period there was no death in the 

♦ The principal characters in the creation were: (1) Hoomayoowaneh, the ruler 
of the upper world, the second upper world, and the lower world; (2) the wife of 
Hoomayoowaneh, the woman who fell down from heaven, and mother of the twin 
sons, the terrestrial gods; (3) the great eouncil, composed of the totemie animals of 
the Wyandots, the sessions of which were attended by the other animals and birds; 
(4) the twin sons born on the great island of the miraeulous conception of the 
woman when she ate the flowers plucked from the tree of light. Hoomayoowaneh 
and his wife I have called the ' ' celestial gods. ' ' I have called the twins the ' ' terres- 
trial gods," and the totemie animals composing the great council I have called the 
"minor gods." This is my own designation of these primal beings and the terms 
are of my own making. They were determined on for convenience and are in no 
sense to be taken as of Wyandot origin. 

In the lower world the twin brothers were troubled by the monsters which inhabited 
it. These were referred to as serpents, even when they possessed the forms of dif- 
ferent animals. The snakes or serpents dwelt in the Great lakes. They were of 
immense size, some of them being hundreds of feet long and proportionately large. 
The rivers connecting the lakes were but the channels worn by them in crawling 
from lake to lake. They were never exterminated, though many of them were slain. 
They were malevolent gods and did not hesitate to oppose even Hoomayoowaneh. 

The Wyandots termed any animal, object, or force which exerted magic power a 
' ' hooki, " or, if a female, an ' ' ooki. ' ' The monsters were hookies or ookies, as they 
were male or female. The priests or medicine men were hookies, as were their 
magic preparations. The earth was filled with evil spirits, which were always more 
plentiful and more potent in summer than in winter. By the Wyandots I heard 
them spoken of as hookies and ookies. Even the souls of the dead were sometimes 
so called, and feared. 
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upper world, though it finally became possible to secure a separa- 
tion of the soul and the body, which was a voluntary action. 
Those so transformed might go into the second upper world. 
The people in the upper world differed little from the Wyandots 
as they were before the coming of the white man. They were 
believed to have had the same social and political systems as 
those found among the primitive Wyandots. The head chief of 
that land was Hoomayoowaneh. It was impossible to get an 
exact translation of this term, but it means "big man" or "big 
chief," or it might mean also "mighty ruler." The idea of 
"greatness" is absent from his name, the word zhu being the 
word for "great." Waneh means "big" in various Iroquoian 
dialects — as carondawaneh, "big tree," a name for men in 
some tribes. 

The upper world had no sun nor moon nor any stars, for it 
had no need for any of these. It was lighted by an immense 
tree bearing a great profusion of yellow flowers. These flowers 
were large and pendent and were composed of innumerable 
small flowers. 5 The first people in the upper world to undergo 
death were a man and his wife, who chose this process believing 
that they might obtain entrance to the second upper world. In 
this they were right, but they found themselves still under the 
rule of Hoomayoowaneh. They found, too, in that world a dif- 
ferent tree of light, and there were forests of this tree. Some 
of the trees bore yellow blossoms and some bore white ones. 
When the leaves fell off and dried they were smoked in pipes 
by the people there. These were tobacco trees, the progenitors 
of our tobacco. The tree of light was a sacred object. No one 
was permitted to touch it except the priests, who, on proper occa- 
sion and with due ceremonies, might lay hands on it. 

These persons who first tasted death had a daughter who was 
beautiful of form and countenance and had great supernatural 
power. She was taken to wife by Hoomayoowaneh. They had 
no children. One day when Hoomayoowaneh was away hunting 
his wife plucked and ate some of the flowers of the tree of light. 
Its luster was immediately dimmed, and conception was at once 

5 See the pamphlet by J. N. B. Hewitt, the greatest authority on the Iroquois. 
The story told by the Wyandots is much like that of Mr. Hewitt, but there are 
marked differences. 
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caused in the woman. She was frightened and fled, and a great 
sickness fell upon her. Hoomayoowaneh with the priests at- 
tempted to restore the tree, but without success. He had the 
woman brought to the tree, for he wished to have her healed of 
her sickness. The priests said that by digging among the roots 
of the tree a medicine would be found which would restore her 
to health. She was placed on a mat where the priests were 
digging. Suddenly the tree sank down and fell into the lower 
world, and in falling its branches caught and dragged the woman 
through the break in the upper world. 

In the lower world there was only water, with a little bare and 
sterile land where animals lived in darkness, want, and discom- 
fort. The woman appeared in the rent in the upper world with 
her arms spread above her head. She was as tall as the tallest 
tree and she glowed with a light equal to that of the sun. Heno, 
the thunder god, was sent by her husband to protect her, and he 
broke over the lower world with such crashes that he startled all 
who dwelt there. This was the first thunder heard in the lower 
world. Two swans — yoohera — were swimming in this great 
water. They were very large — half a tree tall. When they 
saw the woman falling down from heaven, one said to the other : 
"What shall we do with this woman?" 

"Throw our bodies together and receive her on our backs," 
the other replied. 

When they had done this, the swan who had spoken first in- 
quired: "What shall we do with this woman? We cannot for- 
ever bear her up. " 

' ' Call a council of all the swimmers and water tribes, ' ' replied 
the other swan. 

This they did; and thus was convoked the first session of the 
great council. 8 

« The totemic animals of the Wyandots were those standing at the heads of the 
clans of the tribe. There were twelve clans, some of which are now extinct. These 
animals were Big Turtle, Little Turtle, Mud Turtle, Wolf, Bear, Beaver, Deer, Por- 
cupine, Striped Turtle, Highland Turtle, Snake, and Hawk. The clans themselves 
were called (1) Tengowwishhiyoowanehrono, the people of the Big Turtle, or the 
clan which bears up the earth or great island; (2) Tehnyehrono, the people of the 
Little Turtle, or the clan which keeps the heavens; (3) Yanesterono, the people of 
the Mud Turtle, or the elan which digs through the earth; (4) Tehnaresquarono, the 
people of the Wolf, or the clan which smells a bone; (5) Tehnyoyenkrono, the people 
of the Bear, or the clan of the claws; (6) Tsootihatezhatooterono, the people of the 
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The Big Turtle presided over the great council, which did not 
know at first what action to take. But it desired to provide a 
place where the woman who had fallen down from heaven could 
live. The Big Turtle said that if some of the earth which fell 
down with the tree of fight could be obtained he would see what 
he could do with it. This earth and the tree lay on the bottom 
under the great water and shone with a brilliancy which made 
them plainly visible. One animal after another of those who 
were spectators dived into the great deep to get some of the 
earth, but they were unsuccessful and came up lifeless. The 
Toad then said she would try. She was gone long, but at last 
floated up to the surface, dead. There was a little of the sacred 
earth in her mouth. This the Little Turtle spread upon the 
back of the Big Turtle, when, lo ! there immediately grew there 
the ''great island," as the Wyandots called North America. And 
it rests yet upon the Big Turtle's back. He stands upon the 
bottom under the great water to bear it up. When he is wearied 
by his immense burden and shifts about to rest himself a little, 
the great island shakes, and the Wyandots cry out, "He moves 
his feet! He moves his feet!" Thus they account for the earth- 
quake. In gratitude for the sacrifice and achievement of the 
Toad the Wyandots call her "Mashootaah," "our grandmoth- 
er," and hold her in reverence to this day. 

The woman arose from the backs of the swans and went to 
dwell upon the great island. One of these swans lives now in the 
Gulf of Mexico and the other lives in the Arctic ocean, guarding 
the two extremities of the great island. 7 

Beaver, or the clan of the house-builders; (7) Tehndaararono, the people of the Deer, 
or the clan of the horns; (8) Yereheserono, the people of the Porcupine, or the clan 
of the quills; (9) Manohookasherono, the people of the Striped Turtle, or the clan 
which carries the stripes or colors; (10) Yetozhurono, the people of the Highland 
Turtle, or the clan which carries the house; (11) Tehngontrono, the people of the 
Snake, or the clan which carries the trail; (as this elan was an offshoot of the Deer 
clan, it was sometimes called the little clan of the horns) ; (12) Tehndesorono, the 
people of the Hawk, or the clan of the wings — sometimes, the clan of the feathers. 
7 In my Wyandott folk-lore (Topeka, 1899), I did not use this version of the 
creation myth. The Wyandots had many myths of which various versions are told. 
This resulted from the manner of the formation of the tribe. Each remnant brought 
into the tribe the version of a common cosmic story held by its tribe before the 
great dispersion. This enriched the lore of the Wyandots beyond that of any other 
Iroquoian people. There were several other forms of this creation concept in the 
Wyandot nation, some of which are of such a nature that they could not be pub- 
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When the woman went to dwell on the great island she was in 
despair. She went in the direction she was told to go, and from 
the summit of a hill she saw far down a stream a lodge from 
which smoke was rising. She came near it and sat upon a stone 
a little apart from the door. There came out a woman, or the 
form of one, from the lodge. It was the soul of her mother sent 
by her husband to comfort her. 8 The woman who had fallen 
down from heaven entered the lodge and lived in it. When she 
went inside there was no light left on the outside, for she had 
become the source of light for the lower world ; until she came all 
had been a misty twilight approaching darkness. Having seen 
the light, the great council desired that the lower world have it 
constantly and it therefore assembled to devise a light. The 
Little Turtle said : "Let me go into the sky. I will put a light 
there that will shine in the absence of the woman who fell down 
from the upper world." This was agreed to. A great cloud 
was called down, which rolled over the great water. Heno rode 
in it. Thunder rolled through it, and red lightning broke from 
its borders. In it were bushes, trees, and streams of water. 
The Little Turtle went into these streams and was carried into 
the sky. There, from the lightning, she kindled a flame which 
surged and burned and rose to an immense height. Its light did 
not reach the bounds of the lower world, but at the hut of the 
woman its heat was intolerable. 

This sun was not satisfactory and the great council called 
down the Little Turtle to attend a session convened to make some 
modification of it. It was then determined to make the sun a 

lished. In one very fine version the condition of the woman came about in the 
ordinary course of wedlock. The monsters of the lower world were aware of her con- 
dition. By their supernatural powers they knew that the children to be born would 
destroy them, and they endeavored to prevent their birth. They invaded the upper 
world and made war on Hoomayoowaneh. In the battle which raged there the tree 
of light was uprooted and the woman was east into the hole from which it had been 
torn, and the tree was then pushed back over her. But the monsters did not know 
that the roots of the tree had penetrated the whole distance through the upper world 
and that the pit left by uprooting it extended through to the under side. Both the 
woman and the tree fell through this rent into the lower world. In one form of the 
concept the tree of light was pushed down upon the woman with such force that the 
upper world was rent by the impact and both woman and tree fell. The reception of 
the woman by the swans is practically the same in all the Wyandot versions, as is the 
formation and action of the great council. 

8 In some versions of the story this was the soul of her grandmother. 
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person, that is, to give it life, set a circuit for it, and make it 
run about the sky. The Mud Turtle was directed to dig a hole 
or passageway through the lower world under the great island 
for the use of the sun in going back to rise in the east every 
morning. The sun was sometimes unmindful of his duty and 
loitered in the subterranean way, to the discomfort of the lower 
world. The great council then directed that the Little Turtle 
make the moon to be a wife for the sun. The sun became cruel 
to his wife, the moon, though she bore him myriads of children — 
all the stars which have courses in the sky. He drew her into 
the passage under the great island and would have slain her but 
for the interference of the Little Turtle. The new moon was all 
that was left of the moon when plucked from the burning fury of 
her lord. Gradually she recovered her original form. When 
she had attained this, however, she sickened and decayed, dimin- 
ishing daily until she finally disappeared. When next seen she 
was a curve of burnished silver lying just above the western 
horizon. She increased in effulgence and regained her former 
fullness and beauty, hoping once more to come into favor with 
her husband. Failing in this, she again wasted away. This 
process has been going on to this day, and must continue until 
the end of time. 

Because of her labors in the sky, the Little Turtle was called 
"Watronyononeh," "the keeper of the heavens." Her chariot 
was the great comet, sometimes visible to the people of the lower 
world.* 

From her work of digging this underworld passage for the 
nocturnal use of the sun the Mud Turtle turned aside long 
enough to fashion under the great island a delightful country of 
vast extent. It was made for the use of the Wyandots, whom 
she knew would inhabit the lower world after their lives ended 
here. To it the souls of all animals fit for food went also after 
death. To care for this land of souls the Mud Turtle created the 
"little people," who were very diminutive — not above two feet 
in height. They were born in pairs and they worked in pairs, two 
of them being a force sufficient to accomplish any purpose. They 

» Once Splitlog and I were out at night, probably in 1883 or 1884. Just before 
daylight a great comet became visible flaming far across the heavens. He ex- 
claimed: "The chariot of our grandmother, the Little Turtle! " Then he told me 
the story of the work of the Little Turtle. 
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came up to the surface of the lower world through the "living 
rock, ' ' that is, through native cliffs and masses of stone extend- 
ing far down into the earth, and they assisted the Wyandots in 
their struggles against the monsters encountered in the lower 
world. Two of the little people were sent to exterminate the 
witch buffaloes that preyed on the animals visiting the Big Bone 
Licks in Kentucky. They slew all the monsters but one, which 
by a mighty leap bounded into the north, the realm of eternal 
snows, and he lives there solitary and alone to this day. The 
bones of the others were for ages plainly to be seen lying about 
the Big Bone Licks. Even the white people saw some of them 
there. The Mud Turtle lives now in the land of the little people. 
The birth of the terrestrial gods was in this wise. For having 
eaten of the forbidden flowers the woman who fell down from 
heaven bore twins in the lodge of her mother. The first-born 
was good ; the second one was bad. In his birth the latter pur- 
posely and with malice killed his mother, but her soul remained 
with her first-born to help him. Hoomayoowaneh directed how 
the twins should be named. The first-born was called ' ' Tsesta, ' ' 
" Tsesehhowngk, " or " Tsesehhowoongk, " "the Man of Fire." 
The second one was called "Taweskareh," or "Taweskaroongk," 
"the Man of Flint." The Flint did evil continually, though in 
the olden times there was no moral good and evil among the 
Hurons. Whatever benefited them as a people was good ; any- 
thing which worked them harm was evil. In the days when these 
stories were gathered, however, the good and evil done by these 
brothers had assumed a moral significance. The Man of Fire 
could prevail over the Man of Flint, but he disliked to be forever 
striving with him. In the hope of securing peace it was agreed 
to divide the lower world, each brother to have a half which he 
might fashion to suit himself and create therein whatever he had 
in mind. The Wyandots came to believe that the Mississippi 
river had been the dividing line. The Man of Fire had the east- 
ern part. In it he made everything good and useful for the com- 
ing people. The rivers had two currents, one of which flowed up 
and the other, down, so that the future Wyandot could travel up- 
stream without having to paddle his canoe. In his portion, the 
Flint made everything bad, very bad. Icicles miles long hung 
from rugged rocks which towered almost to the sky. Mosquitoes 
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as large as hawks rose by millions from fetid swamps. Mon- 
sters crawled and walked and flew. No article of food was pro- 
vided for a human being. 

There was, however, a condition to this partition of the lower 
world. When the two creations had been completed each broth- 
er might go over the land of the other and modify the creations 
he found there, but neither could destroy wholly any work of the 
other. The evil one reduced the corn from a plant bearing a 
hundred ears down to one producing only one or two ears, and 
these were much smaller than they originally had been made. The 
bean, the squash, and the fruits were all reduced in size and 
were made difficult to produce. The rivers made to give the 
coming man so much pleasure particularly displeased the Man 
of Flint. He thrust his great hand into this water and gave it a 
mighty swish. The currents mixed and ever afterwards flowed 
in but one direction. The good one made such modifications as 
he could of the works he found so bad, but despite his utmost 
efforts much to vex mankind remained in the lower world. 

The minor gods were much offended at the course of the evil 
one and eventually they left the lower world to dwell with the 
Little Turtle in the sky land. The Deer was the first to go. He 
induced the rainbow to build for him "the beautiful way," or 
"the path of burning colors," and along its enchanting course he 
passed into the sky. The Bear went up to force the Deer to 
come down. The battle they fought convulsed the universe, and 
the Wolf was sent up to make them desist. This he did ; but the 
blood of the conflict fell down upon the trees of the great island, 
making them all the colors which they show in the autumn. 
Every year at the time when this battle occurred the trees take 
on these wonderful colors. 

Not until the minor gods had left the lower world did the ter- 
restrial gods concern themselves with peopling the great island. 
Then they presented themselves before Hoomayoowaneh and 
asked for people. The Man of Fire was given the Wyandots, 
whom he led into the lower world. The Man of Flint was given 
other tribes, some good and some bad, whom he brought into his 
part of the lower world. All these peoples increased and divi- 
sions took place among them. Nations arose and tongues were 
multiplied. Wars resulted. Taweskareh led bad people against 
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Tsesta and the Wyandots, and even invaded the sky to make war 
on the minor gods. All nature implored Tsesta to go into the 
sky and bring back the minor gods. He consented to go and 
make the effort. He took the down from the breasts of the two 
swans to scatter along his path so that he could find his way 
back. But the minor gods refused to come, and he returned in 
sorrow. The swans' down which he scattered in his travels 
through the heavens remains there to this day as the milky way. 

Seeing that nothing else would avail, Tsesta made war upon 
the evil one. One day it was found that no water was in the 
springs, and none could be found in the lakes or streams. Tsesta 
led his people along the way of burning colors. From there, 
looking into the sky, he saw the evil one holding a great bag of 
skin into which he had gathered all the water of the springs, the 
lakes, and the streams. Against his adversary did Tsesta then 
bend his mighty bow. He shot an arrow — the shaft of a tower- 
ing pine — into the bag held by Taweskareh. The bag was rent 
and torn, and the water escaped and deluged the lower world. 
Creation was destroyed. But Tsesta led his people into the 
mysterious forest, through which passed the way of burning 
colors, though it was forbidden to mortals. They dwelt there 
and escaped destruction. When the waters had subsided he 
resolved to slay his brother Taweskareh. Armed with the horns 
of the deer he followed the evil one into the heavens. Taweska- 
reh was armed with blades of the swamp flag, but he could not 
stand before his brother, who pursued him through the sky and 
into the lower world. He was struck by the horns and his blood 
flowed out and congealed into hard flints to impede the pursuit 
of the good one. The two ran through all the great island, but 
finally the evil one was beaten down and slain. 10 

The war between the terrestrial gods destroyed life in this 
lower world. Flood, fire, and the north wind consumed all life. 
Trees nor animals, streams nor fishes, fruits nor flowers re- 
mained. 

Tsesta saw that it was necessary to reproduce the creations 
of his hand; and not those alone, for he found it his duty to 

10 The Wyandots in the Indian territory came to believe that the last battle had 
been fought in the Ozark mountains. There is an abundance of broken chert there 
and some of the Indians believed that the small sharp stones were only the congealed 
blood of Taweskareh. 
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re-create life for all the regions of Taweskareh. The first re- 
quirement was to find a place of refuge for the Wyandots or 
Hurons, for it was not possible for them to remain in the myster- 
ious forest beside the beautiful way of the rainbow. Far to the 
north Tsesta built a city under ground, which he called "Yoo- 
watayo." Into this subterranean dwelling place he brought the 
Wyandots. There they were thrown into a torpid state. The 
functions of life were suspended; time did not count, and they 
did not grow old ; of the things that transpired they knew noth- 
ing. They were attended by the woman who fell down from 
heaven. For light she had a flaming torch made of the fires of 
Heno. It was a weapon and with it she beat back the monsters 
which would have devoured her helpless children. 

In the re-creation of the life forms of this lower world Tsesta 
was bound to conform to the creation and modification as worked 
out by his brother and himself in the beginning. But it was not 
ordained that he should reproduce all the old forms. Many of 
the monsters made by Taweskareh were not brought to life 
again. 

The work of re-creation engaged Tsesta for an immense period 
of time. In this labor he found another people, but whether they 
were of this world or another we cannot say. They had har- 
nessed the stag to the sledge. Three of these stags Tsesta com- 
pelled to draw his sledge as he replaced life in the polar lands. 

When at last his work was done Tsesta came again to the 
Yoowatayo, where he rested from his labors. A gleam of light 
broke into the subterranean city, and through the opening at 
which it entered Tsesta looked out over the world; for it was 
for ages too primitive to sustain a people. 

After the lapse of a long time the earth was ready for the use 
of man and able to sustain him. One day in spring Tsesta went 
forth to view his creations, and saw that the works of his hands 
had ripened and matured. The lower world was again ready to 
receive his people. Nature called to him and required their 
presence. The woman who fell down from heaven said to 
Tsesta: "Lead my children forth. Scatter them abroad in the 
lower world. I will remain in this city. At death each Wyan- 
dot shall pass through the Yoowatayo on the way to the land 
of the little people, there to remain forever." 
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Then Heno shook the world. He rolled over the great water, 
and the Yoowatayo was rent asunder. The sun shone in and the 
Wyandots revived and stood up. A nation stood marshaled to 
pass into a new world waiting for it. All the re-creation chant- 
ed a song of welcome. The world was decked with flowers. And 
man, upon his entrance into this new world, was greeted with 
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